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INTRODUCTION 

The League of Nations was created in the belief that it would 
become a universal association of Governments and peoples in con¬ 
tinuous peaceful cooperation . The maintenance of peace thus became 
the most important of its positive duties. After fifteen years, with 
the United States and Russia still formally outside the League, and 
with Japan and Germany having tendered their resignations, enquiry 
into the best ways of strengthening the League so that it may fulfil its 
purpose is urgent and important. 

Lord Howard of Penrith (Sir Esme Howard ) was British Am¬ 
bassador to the United States of America for six years, and it was 
while he was at Washington that the Kellogg Pact was negotiated and 
ratified. He has also had special opportunities of studying the League 
in practice and of observing the steady growth of cooperation of nations 
which are still outside the League itself. The suggestions contained 
in this pamphlet are the result of his experience both in the United 
States and in England. 

Friends of Europe regard with apprehension any movement towards 
isolation of nations , whether of Britain or of the British Empire , 
which could only have the effect of restoring the fatal conditions of 
anarchy which prevailed before 1914. It is only by making the out¬ 
lawry of War completely effective , by the cooperative action of all 
nations , that peace can be maintained. In the hope of contributing to 
a new and more vigorous period in international cooperation for the 
preservation of peace jve submit this essay. 

What follows was written early in October , 1933, before Germany 
announced her intention of leaving the League of Nations. The main 
argument is but strengthened by this event , as also by the proposals of 
Italy. It is reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. Burns Oates S 
Washbourne. 
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Prevention of War 
by Collective Action 

By Lord Howard of Penrith 

I T is useless, I fear, to disguise any longer the fact that the 
general condition of Europe to-day is, perhaps, even more 
unsettled than it was in 1913-14 just before the outbreak of 
the Great War. The particular danger spot of the moment 
may shift from time to time, but there are, in addition to Far- 
Eastern conflicts, plenty of causes of trouble in Central Europe to 
cause grave uneasiness, without mentioning Balkan uncertainties 
and occasional volcanic disturbances in Latin America, while 
over all hangs the ever-menacing thunder-cloud of Soviet 
Russia, about which it seems impossible to get any definite or 
trustworthy information. 

In present circumstances, therefore, it must be admitted that 
neither the adjourned Economic Conference, which now seems 
more like a corpse than a living body just taking a rest, nor the 
Disarmament Conference, which has acquired the habit of ad¬ 
journing, is likely ever to accomplish much for the recovery 
of the world. 

Of the two Conferences, the most unhappy failure is that of 
the Disarmament Conference, for it is n&t only a misfortune in 
itself, but also a sign of a universal disease which has attacked 
the w T orld, and, if not radically cured within a short time, may 
well become chronic and incurable. 

This disease is lack of confidence in the maintenance of peace by 
means of the peaceful and legal settlement of all international 
disputes. 

Those who are interested at all in international affairs will 
doubtless remember that M. Clcmenceau, on behalf of the Allied 
and Associated Powders, definitely assured the German delegation 
at the Peace Conference that the reduction of German armaments 
was only to be the first step towards a general reduction and 
limitation in which the victors would also participate ; this 
promise was implicitly recognised in the preamble to Part V 
of the Versailles Treaty itself, which provides for the destruction 
of so much German material and the reduction of the German 
forces. 
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Most Englishmen thought that it would be easy for the Allies 
to give effect to this assurance by reducing their own armaments, 
for once the great military power of Germany had been reduced 
to a reasonable level, w T hy shouLd not her neighbours be willin 
, to reduce theirs in a corresponding degree ? It seemed 

y natural sequence. Yet efforts have now been made for about 

thirteen years to give effect to that promise and so far these 
efforts have led to no Convention for reduction of armaments. 
Why ? 

France and the Little Entente and Poland, i.e., most of the 
countries adjacent to Germany, held out for further guarantees 
for their security if they were to reduce armaments down to 
the German level. 

France, at the Peace Conference, had indeed been promised 
armed support by the United States of America and Great 
Britain in case of unprovoked attack. This promise was, 
however, not ratified by the United States Senate, and, in 
consequence. Great Britain also withdrew therefrom. 

France then turned for support to the Covenant of the 
League, which contained provisions (Art. X and XVI) to the 
effect that unprovoked attack against any member of the League, 
whether by an outsider or by another member, would be resisted 
by the collective action of the remaining members. 

When an attempt was made to implement this Article by the 
Protocol of Geneva, which would have bound the different 
( members of the League to take military action within the limits 
of their powers against an aggressor nation, this effort to meet 
French objections to disarmament without security w’as 
repudiated by the British Government and House of Commons, 
and the situation as to disarmament or reduction of 
armaments remained as before. 

It was, indeed, thought that the Treaties of Locarno, which 
guaranteed French frontiers against Germany, and German 
frontiers against France, would be sufficient to satisfy French 
tears of aggression, and so to persuade France to agree to a 
considerable measure of disarmament, which would enable 
all the former Allied Powers to go far towards liquidating their 
obligations under the Versailles Treaty, and all members of the 
League to meet theirs under Articles X and XVI of the Covenant. 

But this was not the case. The French and their allies of the 
Little Entente and Poland still clung to their principle of guaran¬ 
teeing security by some form of “ collective action ” against an 
“ aggressor nation.” 

It is difficult, in the light of the present situation of Europe 
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and of the world, to criticize their persistence in favour of uni¬ 
versal pressure on a nation which violates its solemn pledges 
under the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact never 
to resort to force except in self-defence. It is more than 
difficult to criticize it in the case of France, which has been 
invaded three times in litde more than a hundred years, and 
twice within my own lifetime. I will even go further. I 
believe that this persistence on the part of France in opposition 
to any genuine scheme of reduction of armaments, unless accom¬ 
panied by a general international agreement for security by the 
application of sanctions against an aggressor, may well prove 
in the end to be a real benefit to the world at large. 

■* * * 

I look upon the adoption of some plan for collective action 
against an aggressor as the only real key to the problems of 
reduction of armaments, and of genuine economic recovery, 
because by such a measure alone, as it seems, can we re-establish 
a sense of security throughout the world, a true feeling of 
confidence that our whole economic life will not again be 
completely upset by another world war. 

It is unnecessary to underline this point. 

Whether we believe or not that the horrors of aerial warfare 
will be so appalling as Mr. Baldwin, who is no sentimental 
pacifist, pointed out in a stirring speech in the Flouse of Com¬ 
mons last autumn, all must by now be agreed that another war 
like the last must result in an even more complete economic 
collapse, and in revolutions and famines throughout the world 
like those which have taken place in Russia and other countries. 

It seems, therefore, to be the duty of all those who wish to 
avoid such a universal break-up of civilization and moral life 
to spare no effort and to lose no time in persuading their Govern¬ 
ments to help in bringing about an international Convention 
for implementing the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and/or the Kellogg Pact, by accepting for all signatories the 
obligation to take collective action against an aggressor nation. 

But here we are at once confronted with three vital questions : 

1. How 7, to define an aggressor nation, or better, a violator of 
the Covenant or the Kellogg Pact ? 

2 . What form of action should be taken against an aggressor 
once defined ? 

3 . WTiat Authority is to be empowered with the task of 
defining the violator and then applying the proper sanctions? 
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As regards the first question, we may, with advantage, rule 
out of court all the suggestions so far officially submitted for 
acceptance by the League, the latest of which was that submitted 
by the Soviet Government on February 6, 1933, ^hich was, 
perhaps, the most elaborate of all, and may be quoted as, on 
the whole, a good example. 

According to these suggestions, any nation is to be con¬ 
sidered as an aggressor which : 

1. Declares war against another country. 

2 . Invades another country without declaration of war. 

3 . Bombards territory of another State or attacks Naval or 

Air forces of another State. 

4 . Lands or introduces armed forces on foreign territory 

without permission. 

5 . Establishes a Naval blockade against another State. 

Finally, no consideration whatever is to be accepted as justi¬ 
fying such acts. 

At first sight this list of acts constituting an aggressor may 
seem not unreasonable, but as soon as we look into it more 
closely, it is not difficult to realise that it might easily lead to 
greater injustices than it is intended to abolish. 

For instance, it might well be possible for a country which 
intended to throw the blame of being the “aggressor ” on to 
another, to fake an invasion or a bombing of its own territory. 
Things as unprincipled have not infrequently been done in the 
past, and there is no reason why they should not be repeated. 

Again, as to landing armed forces on foreign territory 
without permission • is a countiy to be considered an aggressor 
whose forces have been landed in order to save its own citizens 
from massacre ? 

We must note that no consideration whatever is to be accepted 
as justifying such acts, i.e. not even self-defence. 

Now it is clear that every country which wishes to play the 
aggressor will always proclaim its own innocence of any aggres¬ 
sive intention, and that it will require a long process of law to 
decide which is really the aggressor. No hard and fast rules 
of the kind suggested by the Soviet Government can, therefore, 
be either practical or just in all cases. 

There is, however, one perfectly simple rule which would, 
so far as is humanly possible, define an aggressor or a violator 
of the Kellogg Pact with very little chance of any miscarriage of 
justice. 
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This would be simply that any nation should be considered 
an aggressor or violator of the Pact which, on being summoned 
by the other signatories to agree to an immediate armistice 
pending investigation of the causes of the dispute and their 
submission to arbitration or to the Hague Court for final 
settlement, refused to sign such an armistice or, if signed, to 
abide by it. 

If both disputants refused, both would be considered to have 
violated the Kellogg Pact, and to have incurred the consequent 
sanctions. 

That is a simple and straightforward method of establishing, 
as fairly as is humanly possible, which State is in the wrong, not, 
perhaps, as regards the original dispute but, at any rate, as regards 
the violation of a solemn oath not to have recourse to force in 
the pursuit of some object of policy. 

* * * 

If this is agreed to, we must pass on to the second question, 
i.e., determine what sanctions shall be applied in order to force 
the violator back into the fold of the Covenant or the Kellogg 
Pact. 

I prefer the word “ sanctions” to “penalties” because the legal 
definition of “ sanctions ” is “ measures taken to secure con¬ 
formity to Law”. 

These sanctions are, therefore, to be considered not as a 
punishment inflicted by the Pact countries on an offender but 
rather as measures taken by them to bring a violator back to a 
proper frame of mind. Some people npay consider this to be a 
quibble, but I feel that from the point of view of national pride 
it makes a considerable difference. 

In the one case the Powers would say to the violator : “You’re 
a bad boy and must be birched.” In the other, they would say : 
“ You have broken your plighted oath and we regret that until 
you return to the fold of those who have renounced force as a 
means of attaining national ends, we must treat you as an outlaw 
because you have placed yourself, by your own action, outside 
the realm of Law”. 

That would indeed be outlawing war in the concrete, and that 
would be, and ought to be, the natural and logical consequence 
of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. 

What measures are the most suitable, practical and least 
destructive of life and property, in order to secure conformity to 
Law ? 
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As to this there can be but one answer. 

Military measures of any kind, such a.5 were contemplated by 
the Protocol of Geneva and were, very properly, the cause of 
its rejection by the Parliament of Great Britain, cannot again be 
contemplated as practical because Great Britain will certainly 
not undertake any more military obligations than those incurred 
under the Locarno Treaties and because, if she did, she would 
be backed neither by the Dominions nor by the United States 
of America. We may thus rule out any kind of naval or military 
sanctions whatever, since the whole Anglo-Saxon world would 
be resolutely opposed to them. 

There remain financial and economic sanctions. 

Of these, the financial boycott, if applied by all members of 
the League and signatories of the Kellogg Pact—which, for 
convenience, I shall in future call the Pact Powers—w T ould 
undoubtedly be sufficient to bring the offender to heel in a short 
time, while it may be hoped that the very menace of such a 
possibility would deter any nation from seeking to attain its 
political or other ends by a violation of the Covenant or the Pact. 

The financial boycott would mean that an offender against 
either would not be able to get loans or credits, to have bills 
discounted or cheques changed, to make use of his financial 
deposits abroad for any purpose, for these would be, naturally, 
sequestrated ; in short, such a nation would be prevented from 
buying from or selling to the rest of the civilized world, until 
it agreed to the armistice pending a settlement of the dispute 
by peaceful methods. 

It does not require much imagination to grasp how impossible 
it would be for any country to carry on war in such circumstances 
for more than a few months or even weeks, it being a fortunate 
dispensation of Providence that no country is, or can be, wholly 
independent of the outside world. 

The financial boycott would thus, to a great extent, cover 
the economic boycott, i.e., the definite prevention of the sale 
and transport of goods to the offending country, though it is 
probable that some naval measures would be necessary to prevent 
the smuggling of goods into the ports of that country. 

We may, therefore, take it that the financial boycott, coupled 
with such police measures on land and sea as are necessary to make 
the boycott effective, would be the best, most practical, least ex¬ 
pensive, and least destructive form of sanction to be applied 
to the offender. 

There is, however, one more form of sanction which should 
be simultaneously adopted. About this there is not likely to 
be any special trouble, as it has already been unanimously agreed 
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to by the League of Nations Powers, following the lead of the 
United States of America, in the case of the conflict between 
China and Japan. 

This is that no advantage, in territory or of any other nature, 
gained by the offender as a result of his recourse to force, will 
be recognised by the rest of the world. 

This sanction of itself is not sufficient to deter a country from 
having recourse to force. Our experience with Japan has 
taught us that, but, coupled with the financial boycott, it be¬ 
comes an extremely important weapon for the maintenance of 
peace, because it makes war no longer worth while. Once this 
is understood, all incentive to war, or forcible action, naturally 
disappears. 

These, then, are the two sanctions : financial boycott and re¬ 
fusal to recognise any advantage gained by force. 

* * * 

We come now to the third question : What Authority shall 
be empowered to present an ultimatum to belligerents, whether 
de jure or de facto , that they must agree to an armistice within a 
given and very short time, or take the consequences of seeing 
the above sanctions applied ? 

Mr. Stimson, the U.S. Secretary of State in Mr. Hoover’s 
administration, made a very remarkable suggestion shortly 
before leaving office. 

He first proposed that on the outbreak of hostilities, or even 
on the danger of their immediate outbreak, representatives of 
the Powers that had adhered to the Kellogg Pact should at once 
meet for consultation as to the action those Powers should take. 

He further stated, if I am not mistaken, that the logical 
consequence of that Pact for the renunciation of force as a 
means of settling disputes, is that, in case of violation of that 
Pact, none of the signatories could be neutral towards the 
violator, i.e., that neutrality would, ipso facto , cease. The 
violator would, in fact, have committed an act of war not only 
against the Power attacked, but also against all the Pact Powers. 

If this were generally accepted as a principle of international 
Law, it would clearly follow that all the Pact Powers, which 
comprise nearly all the recognized Powers of the world, would 
immediately, as a matter of course, cease to trade with the violator 
of the Pact. 

From the above it seems clear that the Authority whose duty 
it would be to issue the necessary ultimatum above referred to 
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respecting an armistice should be rax her the KeLlogg Pact 
Powers than the League of Nations. 

I say this not because 1 have any w:sh whatever to detract 
from the powers of the League ; quite the reverse. I feel 
that the League is so invaluable a body for a hundred reasons, 
which it would be unnecessary and too lengthy to enumerate 
here, that we should do all we can to support it and, indeed, to 
strengthen it. But there are two strong reasons why the 
Kellogg Pact Powers should be entrusted with the duty of 
dealing with cases of violation of the Pact rather than the 
League. 

The first of these is the obvious one that practically all nations 
of the world, and certainly all Great Powers, axe Parties to the 
Pact, while neither the United States nor Russia is a member of 
the League, and Japan has announced her intention of with¬ 
drawing from it. 

The second reason is that one essential factor of the League, 
its democratic Constitution, requiring discussion and voting 
and, finally, not only voting, but unanimity whenever a 
really serious question dealing with peace and war has to be 
decided, necessarily makes it a cumbrous and, perhaps, even an 
inadequate machine for taking definite and immediate action 
in a moment of crisis. 

If Parliament had to decide whether a fire had been caused 
by criminal negligence or not before the fire-brigade could be 
called in to put it out, fires would probably destroy most of 
our cities, however efficient our brigades might be. 

Therefore it seems to me that to relieve the League of this 
responsibility would be really to relieve it of a burden which 
may well either prove fatal to it—because it will be unable, 
given its present Constitution and its inability to apply sanctions, 
to check conflagrations—or will necessitate a change in the 
democratic character of that Constitution, which it is of the 
greatest importance to preserve. 

Following up, however, Mr. Stimson’s suggestion that the 
Kellogg Powers cannot any longer be neutral in a conflict, 
it would seem natural that those Powers should implement the 
Pact by the addition of a Protocol empowering them through 
their diplomatic representatives in some Capital, or through a 
special Permanent Commission for the purpose, to take im¬ 
mediate action by presenting the armistice ultimatum to the 
belligerent Powers, warning them, at the same time, of the 
sanctions they will incur if they refuse to comply. 

It appears to me essential for the effective execution of an 






arrangement of this sort for the maintenance and re-establish¬ 
ment of peace that it must not be taken as the result of dis¬ 
cussion or voting, i.e. by democratic procedure, as it would 
have to be if dealt with by the League, but automatically, im¬ 
mediately, and without question. 

In some such way as above described these conditions may, 
perhaps, be fulfilled. 

In any case there would seem to be no alternative to the 
general acceptance of some scheme of this kind for the preven¬ 
tion of war, or of a continuance of the present system of 
alliances and counter-alliances, of universal unrest and frantic 
national ambitions, which must ultimately lead to a war so 
utterly destructive and devastating that it is impossible to foresee 
what its consequences will be, except that they must be appalling 
to the last degree. 


* * * 

For a description of what any future war between highly 
mechanized and scientific countries will mean, it is quite un¬ 
necessary to turn to any professional pacifist, who might be 
accused of exaggeration—as I have seen that even Mr. Baldwin 
after his speech in the House of Commons of last autumn 
was accused. 

It will suffice to call attention to the following extract from 
a new handbook on Military Science by Professor Ewald Banse ( 
of the Brunswick Technical High School, who is one of the 
men appointed by the Nazi Government to a chair of Military 
Science at the German Universities. * 

In his foreword to the handbook Professor Banse, according 
to The Times Berlin Correspondent, in The Times of Sept. 7, 

1933, after warning the German youth that “nobody should 
be in doubt that War stands between our prevailing need and 
our coming fortune,” writes as follows : 

“ But War is to-day no more a fresh and frolicsome campaign 
with regimental music and victorious colours, and a 
cornucopia of decorations ; it is a bloody battle and in 
particular a contest of material; it is gas and plague, it is 
tank and aircraft horror, it is hunger and poverty, it is 
baseness and falsehood, it is deprivation and sacrifice.” 

It will be readily admitted, I think, that the most extreme 
pacifist would hardly better that description. 
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Professor Banse continues : 

“ Only a nation can endure it whose every member has known 
for years and is, in his deepest soul, convinced, that his life 
belongs to the State, which is the guardian of nationhood 
and mother-tongue and culture generally. We will not, 
therefore, paint War in rose colour, we will not desire it, 
but we are convinced that it will come and that the way to 
freedom can lead only through it. All the more must 
every man, woman and child know what War means.” 

and he pertinently suggests that: 

“ the feeling of youth for the heroic, and for robber and 
soldier games, could be applied to the service of the 
Fatherland.” 

Further quotations from this interesting handbook are 
unnecessary. It appears to be a logical outcome of the teachings 
of Macchiavelli, Treitschke, von Bernhardi, etc. War, in the 
opinion of Professor Banse, is the hardest but the only inexor¬ 
ably just test of will and ability, for only in war is the immedi¬ 
ate verdict pronounced by victory, or defeat. 

If war is the only inexorably just test of will or ability, we 
may ask : Why do the Professor, and those in Germany for 
whom he speaks, entertain such strong objections to the Treaty 
of Versailles and consider that w T ar only, base and false as he 
says it is, “ opens the way to freedom ” ? 

That, however, is by the way, and outside the scope of this 
pamphlet. 

What he makes clear and obvious beyond a shadow of doubt 
—and for this he deserves our hearty thanks—is that if we are 
to get rid of the base and false thing that is called war, we must 
get rid of his (no doubt perfectly genuine) belief that war, base 
and false though it may be, is really in its nature good for the 
human race. 

This, I believe, we can do only by teaching him and his 
kind that even victorious war will not pay—that it cannot be 
worth while. 

It can be done only by proving to those who, through war, 
want to win their own way to freedom, or, as it used to be called, 
“ a place in the Sun,” that this can never be accomplished by 
recourse to arms, because the world at large has made up its 
mind that it will no longer put up with the general interference 
with the lives of others caused by warfare between two or more 
countries. 

Surely the simplest way to convince belligerents or intending 
belligerents, among whom we may clearly number Professor 





Banse and his like, is for the Kellogg Pact Powers to let them 
know, in unmistakable terms, that other countries will regard 
any violation of their oath under the Kellogg Pact not to have 
recourse to arms as an attack on themselves, which will be 
answered, not, indeed, by arms, if this can be avoided, but by 
such means as the financial boycott and the refusal to recognise 
any advantage whatever obtained by force of arms. 

Then at last it will be understood that war is not worth while ; 
then we may hope that there will arise real confidence in the 
maintenance of peace, of which disarmament will be the natural 
and logical consequence because States will feel that they have 
security against attack which the most ruinous expenditure on 
armaments can never give, and then, with confidence in peace, 
will come that confidence in foreign markets and in the safe 
interchange of goods which, more than anything else, will help 
general economic recovery. 

Finally, it should be noted that while many have been of the 
opinion that permanent peace would follow a genuine reduction 
in armaments, this is by no means so sure as that a genuine 
reduction in armaments is logically bound to follow the 
creation of confidence in permanent peace. 
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